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intelligence and strength of character. Reed at-
tended the public schools of his native city and
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1860, rank-
ing high in his class despite a somewhat erratic
record in the first years of attendance. He was
obliged to support himself in part during his
course by doing odd jobs; he also taught school.
While he had intended entering the ministry, he
became a free-thinker on religious topics and de-
cided on a different profession. He resumed
teaching on graduation and began the study of
law in Portland, whence he proceeded to Cali-
fornia late in 1861. He taught school in the new
state and secured admission to the bar at San
Jose, Sept. 8, 1863. He returned to Portland
soon afterward, and resumed his legal studies,
but in April 1864 secured a commission as acting
assistant paymaster in the navy. He served un-
til honorably discharged about eighteen months
later.

He was admitted to the Maine bar in October
1865 and began practice in Portland. Elected to
the Maine legislature two years later, he was re-
elected in 1868, and in 1869 became senator from
Cumberland County. Throughout his three years'
service he was a member of the joint standing
committee on the judiciary, and he made a repu-
tation as one of the ablest debaters and floor
leaders in the state. In 1870 he was elected attor-
ney-general of Maine and served for three years
in that office. On Feb. 5, 1870, he married Mrs.
Susan P. Jones, daughter of the Rev. S. H. Mer-
rill, a prominent Congregationalist clergyman of
Portland. His domestic life was singularly hap-
py and his wife made an important contribution
to his subsequent political and professional suc-
cesses. Reed was beaten for renomination as at-
torney-general in 1873, owing to a precedent
which had set three years as the maximum term.
He had made a reputation as a fearless and vig-
orous prosecuting officer. His reports indicate,
furthermore, a grasp of law and a realization of
its shortcomings in protecting the interests of
the state against the "rights" of the law-breaker.
After retirement he engaged in private practice,
serving- also as city solicitor for Portland and
taking an active part in the activities of the Re-
publicaA party. He was rewarded for the latter
in 1876 by a nomination for the national House
of Representatives and in spite of some dissen-
sion in the party carried the district. In 1880 he
barely escaped defeat by a fusion of Greenback
and Democratic opponents. With this exception,
he continued to carry the first congressional dis-
trict by strong majorities until 1898.

In Congress Reed spoke infrequently but soon
acquired a reputation as a formidable opponent
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in running debate. His speech in opposition to
a bill indemnifying the College of William and
Mary for losses suffered during the Civil War
was a fine forensic effort, heavily charged with
the sarcasm and invective for which he soon be-
came famous (Congressional Record, 45 Cong,,
2 Sess., pp. 2488-90). On May 20, 1878, he was
appointed a minority member of the select com-
mittee headed by Clarkson N. Potter, directed to
investigate alleged frauds in the presidential
election of 1876, Reed unearthed important evi-
dence regarding fraud and violence in Louisiana,
discredited several Democratic witnesses by
his skilful and merciless cross-examination, and
brought clearly to light the connection of Wil-
liam T. Pelton, nephew of Samuel J. Tilden, with
the notorious "cipher telegrams/* The partisan
clamor which followed the disclosures enabled
the Republicans to becloud the original issues
and fight the campaign of 1880 on more advan-
tageous ground than would have otherwise been
the case. While not a persistent waver of the
"bloody shirt," Reed supported federal election
laws which would have secured the negro's right
to vote. He supported the tariff, rehabilitation
of the navy, and liberal national expenditures.
Unlike some of his party colleagues, however, he
stood firm against inflation, voting against the
Bland-Allison Act and denouncing both Green-
back! sm and Free Silver. He was promoted to
the judiciary committee in the Forty-sixth Con-
gress and became its chairman when the Repub-
licans won control of the House in the Forty-
seventh.

On Jan. 9,1882, he was appointed to a vacancy
in the committee on rules and soon acquired a
dominant place in its deliberations. Early in
March he presented amendments to the rules
which would have enabled the majority to secure
prompt consideration of business regardless of
its place on the calendars, but Republican strength
was insufficient to secure action on such a high-
ly controversial topic. On May 29, however, af-
ter spirited opposition, he secured the adoption
of an amendment to the rules, putting an end to
filibustering in election cases, and at the next
session used the same weapon, a special rule re-
ported by this committee, to drive through the
tariff bill of 1883, whose passage the minority
had hitherto obstructed by dilatory tactics. The
Democrats held control of the House from 1883
to 1889. Reed held his place on the committee
on rules and also represented the minority on
the committee on ways and means from 1884 to
1889. In the latter capacity he became a noted
exponent of protectionist doctrine, his most dis-
tinguished effort being a speech, May 19,
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